THE    QUESTING   BEAST
her husband had been an Armenian. With two little sons
aged six and four respectively, and a dying husband,
Madame Nalbandian found herself in Constantinople in
1915 during the first of the Armenian war-deportations and
massacres. Terrified for the safety of her husband and
children, and unable to move the former owing to his ill-
ness, she managed to smuggle the children to the frontier
and send them to relatives in Berlin, unattended and
unknown, with tickets tied round their necks. After much
delay and through the kindness of the German railway
guards, they reached safety at last, and Madame Nalbandian
felt freer to protect her husband. He died shortly after-
wards, however, and eventually Madame Nalbandian re-
joined her children in Berlin and crossed the frontier into
Denmark.
On Sunday in Lausanne the friends of Armenia held
a large meeting in the Protestant cathedral, and Avetis
Aharonian, the Armenian poet, orator and novelist, was to
be the principal speaker. The church was full, and a hush
fell on the audience when this sad-faced patriot, worn by
Siberian prisons, with black beard and long, wavy black
hair, mounted the pulpit steps. For a few seconds his large
soulful eyes wandered round the church, and he hesitated
as if undecided what to say. Then he began. They
thought, he said, that he had come to talk to them of the
tragedies and sufferings of his people. They were wrong.
He would not talk to them. They could not help. Here
was the place to talk to God. He would speak to God,
then.
The silence was unbroken. Aharonian raised his arms
in entreaty and commenced what I can only describe as the
most wonderful oration I have ever heard. The pathos of
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